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in libraries, and it often plans its courses 
in accordance with what they suggest, as 
the result of their own experiences. What 
is more, — and I am not speaking for our- 
selves only, for similar conditions exist 
in other schools — in this way we have 
(among others) the experience of more 
than thirty men and women who are at 
the head of libraries in cities of the 
United States in either the first or the 
second class. 

Mr. JOSBPHSON: It may well be that 
the present library schools cannot train 
both librarians and assistants; and per- 
haps, in consequence, we must have two 
kinds of school, one school for assistants 
and one for librarians. However that 
may be, either school must teach bibliog- 
raphy, and by that I mean the knowledge 
of the records of books and the art of de- 
scribing books, so that the one who reads 
the description may know what the book 
is. Description includes, of course, not 
only cataloging but classification and an- 
notation as well. 

I would like to supplement Mr. Strohm's 
paper in one particular. I think it would 
be well if chief librarians would do some- 
thing to encourage the continuation of 
professional studies among the members 
of their staffs, particularly among the 
younger members, both those who come 
from library schools and those who do 
not. We cannot expect them to study too 
hard after a full day's work, but I think 
in most cases we would find that such en- 
couragement would be appreciated. The 
assistants who are ambitious to go for- 
ward would be willing to spend a couple 
of hours a week on further studies, and 
it might not be entirely out of the way for 
the library to allow some time for such 
work. 

Mr. GEORGE: It seems to me that in 
our discussion to-day a means of practical 
relief has been missed by each of the 
speakers, and that is that the ordinary, 
customary method of universities be 
adopted by these library schools, and in- 
stead of attempting in a year's time to is- 
sue a diploma of doubtful value at best, 
as representing anything in particular, 



they should adopt the certificate plan, 
and allow their course to extend over a 
sufficient time to guarantee something; 
have their courses divided up in such a 
way that a certificate will represent 
something definite to those of us who want 
to use library school students. It seems 
to me in that way we can get some prac- 
tical value from the schools and get ef- 
ficient aids and assistants in the library 
service. The great difficulty about the 
whole thing is that most library school 
graduates lack a sufficient background and 
there is not time in one year's course, 
naturally, for them to acquire anything of 
that kind, or an experience that can be of 
practical value to us. I merely throw 
this out as a practical hint, because I have 
been waiting for it to come from some of 
the speakers. By having a certificate 
covering part of the ground, either cata- 
loging or some other branch of library 
service undoubtedly we would be per- 
fectly willing to recognize that as an 
authoritative guarantee from the schools, 
rather than a diploma that, as I say, is 
doubtful at best as representing anything, 
because of the varying courses and re- 
quirements of the different schools. 

At the conclusion of this discussion the 
session adjourned. 

FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
(Monday, July 1, 9:30 a. m.) 

Dominion Day Program 
Dr. James W. Robertson, C.M.G., took 
the chair, on behalf of the Ottawa local 
committee, and called the meeting to or- 
der. 

The CHAIRMAN: Your president has 
in her genial and successful way insisted 
that the acting chairman of the local com- 
mittee should preside on this occasion. 
Of most men one might say when they 
are forty-five they are middle-aged and 
mature. This is the forty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the birth of this Dominion; and 
Canada is still but a youth, a sturdy, grow- 
ing, promising youth among the nations. 
She is a people of great heritages, of 
lofty aspirations and of fine ideals, and 
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she has in Sir Wilfrid Laurier a son 
worthy of herself. He will speak to us 
this morning. 

SIR WILFRID LAURIER:* Though I 
have no claim whatever to be here on 
this present occasion, still if my presence 
on this platform can further convince our 
American visitors how welcome they are 
amongst us, I can assure them that I 
would have traveled many and many a 
long mile to swell the greeting with the 
seal and hand of the Canadian govern- 
ment and the Canadian people. Welcome 
you are, not only for the good work in 
which you are engaged, not only for the 
intellectual labors which are your daily 
vocation, but also because whenever you 
cross our borders, and whenever the Can- 
adian members of this association cross 
your borders, you and they are real mis- 
sionaries of peace, apostles of civiliza- 
tion, and those visits tend further to im- 
prove our relations, to dispel old preju- 
dices and to make us appreciate the bless- 
ings of the peace which hath prevailed 
between your country and my country for 
nearly a hundred years. 

May I take advantage of the present 
opportunity to remind you of the fact, 
which has been twice already brought to 
your attention, that to-day is the national 
holiday of Canada. We celebrate our na- 
tional holiday on the first of July, you 
celebrate yours on the fourth of July, — 
but the resemblance goes no further. 
The day you celebrate on the fourth of 
July recalls the fact that your forefathers 
wrenched and violently tore asunder the 
tie which had bound them to the mother- 
land. I think I can call upon your mem- 
ory to confirm that history attests that 
this step was not taken lightly, that it 
tore the heart strings of many and many 
of those who signed the Declaration of 
Independence, but that it was forced upon 
them by the vicious policy that was fol- 
lowed toward the colonists by the British 
government. 

Our history is a very different one. The 
day that we celebrate in Canada recalls 
no violence. On the contrary we cele- 
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brate the day when the authorities of 
England, King, Lords and Commons, de- 
livered unto us a charter of union, of lib- 
erty and of local independence. Thus at 
the very start our courses were cast in 
different directions. You are a republic, 
we are a monarchy. We have kept the 
old monarchy of England. As to the mer- 
its of respective forms of government, re- 
publican institutions or monarchical insti- 
tutions, I would not say a word on this or 
any other occasion, because this has al- 
ways seemed to be an idle speculation. 
We know that the form of government is 
after all a matter of indifference; we 
know that there must be a virtue in re- 
publicanism, and we Canadians are here 
to testify that in the monarchy of Eng- 
land there is as ample liberty as there is 
in any part of the world, not excepting 
even the American republic. 

Proud as I am to say that you have your 
democratic institutions, we are blessed 
with institutions more democratic, and we 
have what Abraham Lincoln called the 
government of the people, by the people 
and for the people. I do not mean to say 
by this, Ladies and Gentlemen, that the 
people never make mistakes. I speak for 
my country, not for yours. But speak- 
ing for my country, I would say that at 
that we must not be surprised nor angry, 
because it is an attribute of mankind, 
after all, to err. 

Though, Ladies and Gentlemen, as I 
have told you, our lots have been cast 
apart, though you are one country and 
we are another, still, after all, we can say 
with some pride that we have been 
friends, and better friends we ought to 
be. Men there are in this country, I 
am sorry to say, who are rather afraid 
of you American people. They believe 
that you have some hostile design upon 
us; and some of your men have perhaps 
harbored that thought themselves. But 
if these views are scattered amongst some 
of my countrymen, they have not at all 
scared me; I have no fear at all of the 
American people. I am not afraid of 
contact with you. I would not be afraid 
to trade with you, to sell to you and buy 
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from you, because I believe that after all, 
proud as you have reason to be of your 
own nation, we Canadians are Just as good 
as you are. 

But, if we cannot trade, if we cannot 
sell and buy, — and 1 would not enlarge on 
this, because I would perhaps trespass on 
politics, — if we cannot trade and buy from 
one another, at least we can exchange 
ideas, sentiments, principles, and this is 
the very thing which you have been do- 
ing in Canada during this last week. To 
this nobody can object. Ideas and princi- 
ples can travel freely across the line, and 
I believe that everybody would be all the 
better for this interchange. So I have no 
fear whatever that there should be an ab- 
sorption of this country by your country. 
And may I say what is my own ideal? 

It seems to me that there is a greater 
future for Canada, and for the United 
States. You have your problems and we 
have enough of our own problems. We 
can afford to share the continent and we 
can be, you Americans and we Canadi- 
ans, the pioneers of a new civilization, a 
civilization representative of the twen- 
tieth century. We can give to the world 
this example of friendship without hesita- 
tion anil with perfect confidence in one 
another. The bane of Europe to-day is 
militarism. All the nations of Europe are 
distrustful of one another; they spend 
one-half their income for war, in mili- 
tary preparation one against the other. 
Thank heaven, on this continent, we never 
think of war with one another. We have 
the longest frontier that separates two 
nations, and I thank God there is not a 
fortress to be found upon it, nor a gun 
nor a cannon to frown across it. This 
is the example which we give to the rest 
of the world. It is certainly an achieve- 
ment of which we have every reason to be 
proud; and when you, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, come over to our country, as you 
have, you are further instilling the truth 
of that sentiment, and my last word to 
you will be, as the first. Come again, 
come often, and the more often you come 
the more cordial and warm will be the 
welcome. 



President ELMENDORP: I am quite 
certain that this audience would be un- 
willing that some reply should not come 
from itself. May I ask Mr. R. R. Bowker, 
whom I see in the box, to reply for the au- 
dience? 

Mr. BOWKER said, that as he rose to 
propose on the part of the United States 
members of the American Library Asso- 
ciation a vote of thanks, he wished to 
express the equal gratification of our 
fellow members that we have received 
the hospitality, so unbounded, of the ad- 
ministration of Canada, and especially 
that we had been thus welcomed by the 
man whose presence personifies and 
whose name is a synonym not only for his 
own party but for United Canada. He 
said the United States members took only 
one exception to what he had said, and 
that was that they used the word "Amer- 
ican" in a broader sense than he. The 
American Library Association means, not 
the United States, not Canada, but both. 
We have no United States library asso- 
ciation. We may almost hope that there 
shall be no Canada library association, 
but we hope that Ontario, with its library 
association, will be the pioneer to lead its 
sister provinces Into the fellowship and 
affiliation in which our other associations 
stand in the American library associa- 
tion. 

The speaker said it was not only in 
the brilliant and eloquent pages of Park- 
man that the history of the two sister 
nations was interwoven; that a man from 
Woburn, Massachusetts, was the first to 
see what the site of Ottawa meant; that 
our own Thwaites had brought anew to • 
life the deeds of the Jesuit fathers and 
early explorers, and that Miss Plummer 
had personally conducted many thousands 
of boys and girls of the children's rooms 
through Canada with her "Roy and Ray." 

Mr. Bowker said he supposed we did 
not rightly recognize Canadian writers in 
the United States libraries because they 
were so thoroughly a part of English lit- 
erature, and that it would be very grate- 
ful if some one so good as Mr. Hardy, the 
secretary of the Ontario library associa- 
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tion, could before the close of the meet- 
ings give a bird's-eye view of Canadian 
writers. 

"It is a significant coincidence that on 
this very day there goes into operation 
throughout the British Empire a law 
which, if not for the first time, as least 
most explicitly, recognizes the relation- 
ship of the several English nations to the 
motherland, for the new copyright code 
which to-day goes into operation states 
in so many words that the self-governing 
dominions of Canada, Newfoundland, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and South Africa 
may adopt the imperial act, or modify it 
to meet their own judicial process, or leg- 
islate independently. It is interesting to 
some of us that this recognition should 
be so explicitly made in the field of let- 
ters." 

In closing, the speaker proposed that 
we express our thanks to our Canadian 
brethren, our hosts who have been so hos- 
pitable, by a rising vote. 

Amid hearty applause the entire audi- 
ence arose. 

The CHAIRMAN: Before it became 
necessary for Dr. Otto Klotz, who was 
and is chairman of the local committee, 
to be absent from the city, I had agreed 
to deliver an address to the convention 
on Conservation in Canada. The time 
having come, on the program, for that 
event, I propose now to tell you a little 
of what we in Canada are doing to con- 
serve the best we have. 

CONSERVATION OF CHARACTER 

We are all concerned for the good name 
of our community, for its reputation and 
its character. Most of us are concerned 
for the welfare of our nation, for 1 its 
place of honor and influence and power 
among the nations of the earth. Canada 
is one of the youngest among the self 
governing peoples. It is only forty-five 
years since we became a Dominion, and 
we begin only now to find ourselves as a 
nation. A people who gain self-govern- 
ment become in reality a nation only 
when they are animated by some domi- 
nant purpose to preserve their ideals by 



further achievement. The preservation 
of whatever we have found to be worthy 
in the past, — the good, the true, and the 
beautiful, — by using them in everyday 
life for further accomplishment and at- 
tainment, — that is conservation. There 
have been rotations of nations and 
of civilizations on the face of the earth, 
as there have been rotations of crops on 
the fields of the farm. This year's crop 
is for its own harvest and also to prepare 
the land for the crop to follow it. The 
far foresight which peers thoughtfully 
into eternity while planning for to- 
morrow is also a part of conservation. 

In common use the word "conservation" 
becomes a bland and comprehensive ex- 
pression into which we put all our scat- 
tered convictions and aspirations and 
gropings after what is best for the largest 
number of people for the longest stretch 
of time. It took on a new meaning when 
Theodore Roosevelt used his megaphone 
on it. And because it is an omnibus with 
room always for one more, — for one more 
idea, one more suggestion, one more pol- 
icy, it becomes mightily popular. 

The first concern of conservation is 
necessarily with natural resources, but it 
does give a significant purpose to all the 
activities of a nation and of an individual. 
The large, inclusive aim of Canada in 
conservation is that Canada shall be 
great in the character of her people, great 
enough to match the matchless heritage 
that has come to her in blood and ideals, 
in possessions and institutions, in oppor- 
tunities and obligations. Canada's con- 
tribution to humanity in a large, uplifting 
way will be in the perfection by a com- 
posite people, diverse in origin of race, 
language and religion, — the perfection by 
such a people of the finest of all fine arts, 
the fine art of living happily and pros- 
perously together, while working with in- 
telligent skill and unfaltering will for 
ends believed to be for the common good. 
These large ends include the improvement 
of the material and social setting of every 
home, the refinement of the inherited 
quality of life of every child and the ref- 
ormation from generation to generation 



